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SCIENCE AND ART IN PLAY* 
A. E. Winsuip, Litt.D. 


Editor Journal of Education, Boston, Massachusetts 


The Aims of Education are noble manhood and womanhood 
and efficient civic and social service. 

Nothing is worth knowing that ends in the knowing. 

No truth is worth searching for simply for the truth,—like 
money, knowledge and truth are valuable only through their use. 

Play is capable of contributing much to the conservation 
of physical and intellectual vigor and alertness, to industrial, 
social and moral efficiency,—indeed nothing else taught in the 
schools bears more directly upon one’s prosperity, efficiency 
and nobility than does play when it is utilized to the full. 

Success in the largest sense is making the best use of one’s 
possibilities, individually and as related to others. Individual 
records and team work must both be reckoned with in the esti- 
mate of efficiency. 

Nothing signifies so much in school in both these regards 
as does play at its best. 

Health at its best requires recreation. 

Mental vigor and alertness require the best conditions. 
Play puts the body and mind at concert pitch. 

Industrially recreation has high cash value. Frederick W. 
Taylor in his marvellous work through administrative efficiency 
demonstrated scientifically that an unskilled laborer could load 
upon a platform fretght car 47 tons of 92 pound pigs of iron 
easier than he could 12 tons per day if he rested half the time 
in carrying each pig. «If he carried half pigs (46 pounds) he 
needed to rest only quarter of the time. Every size piece of 
iron has its scientific demand for rest,—so industrially, every- 
where, in every way, recreation is indispensable for efficiency. 

Socially, play, team work, is of inestimable service to the 
individual and to society. 

Play must as a whole provide for 

Diversity, 
Intensity, 
Skill, 
Grace. 


* Outline of an exceedingly strong and able address 9n Play, delivered at Boston, 
Massachusetts 
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PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION WORKERS 


Play must be as definite as mathematics. 

Play must be as scientific as the laboratory. 

There must be all the relationship of cause and effect that 
there is in business. 

There must be competition. 

An official scorer is indispensable. 

An umpire is requisite. 

One. must learn to get there. 

One must learn to be square all the time. 

One must learn to be at his best every minute. 

One must learn to sacrifice his success in an emergency 
for the sake of the success of all. 

One must be willing to give opportunity to another on 
occasion. 

One must appreciate the importance of being always pre- 
pared for what ever he expects to do well. 

One must absolutely know the game, must know his place 
in the game, must know what to play, how to play and when. 


MEETING OF PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION 
WORKERS 


From Tuesday, February 25th to Friday, February 28th, 
under the auspices of the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America, the playground commissions o: San Francisco, 
Oakland, Berkeley, Los Angeles, and the Recreation League of 
San Francisco, the San Francisco Board of Education, and the 
San Francisco Vacation League, a meeting of the playground 
and recreation workers of the Pacific Coast was held. Four 
eastern speakers were present: Dr. Edward \V. Stitt, super- 
intendent of evening recreation centers in the public schools of 
New York; E. B. DeGroot, of the Chicago Playground Associa- 
tion, until recently general director of field houses and play- 
grounds, South Park Commission, Chicago; Miss Elizabeth 
Burchenal, executive secretary of the Girls’ Branch of the Public 
School Athletic League of New York; Seumas MacManus, the 
storyteller who has charmed so many audiences throughout the 
country. 

The Congress was divided into three parts: The morning 
sessions under the leadership of Mr. DeGroot were institute 
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PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION WORKERS 


meetings for practical discussion. From 100 to 250 people were 
in attendance regularly at these meetings. Some of the topics 
of these morning meetings were The Moral Influence of the 
Playground, How Many Playgrounds Do We Need, The Play- 
ground as a Neighborhood Center, Athletic Leagues, Boys’ 
Athletics, Girls’ Athletics, Field Houses, Equipment. 

The afternoons of the Congress were taken up with large 
demonstrations and athletic displays. On one afternoon there 
was a demonstration of the use of the school yard as a play 
center. On another the playgrounds of San Francisco gave an 
exhibit of athletics, folk dancing, flag drills and games. One 
afternoon a special program of sports and games and drills was 
given at Oakland. At the largest outdoor demonstration 2,000 
children took part. 

The evening meetings were attended by from three to five 
hundred people. The speakers from the East gave the principal 
addresses. ‘The key notes struck were the Need of the Wider 
Use of the School Plant for Recreational Purposes, the Need 
for Making Playgrounds Recreation Centers, and the Need for 
Wider Interpretation of the Function of Recreation Commis- 
sions and Associations. 

Miss Burchenal’s message on Athletics for Girls was much 
appreciated. She conducted classes in dancing, and played with 
the playground workers and school teachers. Mr. DeGroot gave 
very much practical help to the playground superintendents and 
directors. Outside of the delegates attending from San Fran- 
cisco about 200 people were present, many coming from Los 
Angeles and other places at some distance. One of the most 
helpful features of the meeting was the goodfellowship that pre- 
dominated. 

For two years the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America has had a field secretary on the Pacific Coast. For 
the greater part of this time the Association has also had the 
part time services of James Edward Rogers, who has been 
assisting in the work in and near San Francisco. For a number 
of years there has been a most remarkable development of 
recreation interest on the Pacific Coast. In no part of the 
country does there seem to be greater enthusiasm for the possi- 
bilities of the recreation movement than in the States of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington. 
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HOW TO EQUIP A PLAYROOM—THE PITTSBURGH 
PLAN 


By Atice M. Corsin 


Supervisor, Playroottis and Playgrounds for Small Children, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Pittsburgh has provided five indoor play- 
rooms in its largest recreation parks, which 
are located in the most crowded sections of the city. For four 
years, it has employed a special supervisor to look after the 
play interests of children under ten years of age. During the 
spring, winter, and summer, it maintains from twelve to twenty- 
eight playgrounds for children of this age, but, unfortunately, 
funds are inadequate to furnish an equal number of playrooms 
during the winter months when these are most needed. Yet 
these five playrooms point like beacon lights to the hope for 
further development of this plan—a plan which would set apart 
a room in every schoolhouse and recreation house for a nursery 
playroom to which school children could bring their younger 
brothers and sisters for the care and attention their crowded 
homes fail to give. These nursery playrooms would require the 
joint care of a nurse and kindergartner during school hours, 
and after school hours could be opened to children in the first 
four grades. 
The first playroom started in Pittsburgh 
was built especially for the purpose. It was 
large and airy, with plenty of low windows 
on opposing sides. The walls were of soft green and the wood- 
work a warm brown. This large room was in reality two rooms 
separated with large folding doors which slid back against the 
wall easily and gave the appearance of one large 100m. In each 
room were long, low seats which opened with sliding doors at 
the sides and were used as cupboards for toys. The second 
playroom in Pittsburgh was made by enclosing a large pillared 
porch with glass sides. Seats were built along both ends of this 
room similar to the cupboard seats of the other playroom. The 
other playrooms had less window space but were bright and 
cheerful, two of them having small alcoves and corners especially 
adapted for low seats and tables for house plays. 
Given good air and light, any room may be converted into 


How to Furnish 
a Playroom 
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HOW TO EQUIP A PLAYROOM 


a cheerful, attractive playroom for children, provided it is large 
enough to permit the free activities children need and want. 
From time immemorial children have liked to slide, to swing, 
to climb. How can the playroom provide for these natural 
activities? Unfortunately, there are no longer cellar-doors to 
slide down, or trees to climb and swing on in most children’s 
back yards. But slides, swings and rope ladders can be pur- 
chased and put into the child’s environment again. The adjust- 
able slides are best because they can be folded back against the 
wall when not in use. If only one slide can be had it is best 
to select the medium sized one, sixteen feet long, and eight feet 
high. A smaller slide, nine and a half feet long and four and a 
half feet high, is better for the little tots. For climbing, several 
kinds of apparatus are needed. The babies like to climb upon 
the kindergarten tables and these need to be covered with a 
soft pad when so used. They like, also, to climb in and out of 
large boxes or a doll house. Madame Montessori’s parallel bar 
fence is also good for these little tots. They can pull themselves 
along by their hands, while walking sidewise. The babies also 
like to pull themselves up and along the floor by knotted ropes 
suspended from swing standards. All of these activities 
strengthen the muscles of the trunk and exercise the limbs, with 
the added advantage of taking the weight of the torso from the 
limbs at a time when its weight far exceeds the strength of the 
limbs to sustain it easily. For the older children, rope swings 
suspended from the ceiling are a great delight. Exercise on 
these helps to fix easy and graceful movements of kneeling, 
standing, and bending, which are necessary co-ordinations to 
build up during these years. Swings of all kinds are in great 
demand. The best of these is Sequin’s Trampolino, a wide- 
seated swing which supports the limbs and is kept going by 
pushing the feet against a board nailed on the wall about the 
level of the seat. 

It is easy to build a standard for the chair or hammock 
swings which children so delight in. The standard should be 
fastened in the floor, and rows of patent fastening hooks placed 
at convenient distances to hold five or six swings. Walking 
and running plays are natural to children of these years, and 
every playroom should contain means of developing these. The 
little tots like to toddle along wide boards and can be helped 
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HOW TO EQUIP A PLAYROOM 


to build up splendid co-ordinations of muscles necessary in good 
walking, if shown how to play various ways. They like to walk 
fast, then slow, take long steps, then short ones. As balancing 
becomes a delight, a raised board or joist takes the place of the 
curb stones all children love to play on. When the body calls 
for more difficult co-ordinations, large oblong blocks may be 
arranged in circular, straight, or variously planned pathways, 
and walking on these becomes a game which brings always a 
newer and harder problem. 

Also, every playroom should provide some 
means by which a child can have contact 
with the elemental forces of nature, water, 
earth. A sand table should be the last resort. Sand bins can 
be built under the floor by cutting sectional doors in the floor 
and placing a large wooden, or preferably zinc-lined, box under- 
neath these doors. If the floors are not well heated, some of 
the low cupboard seats can be converted into sand bins by 
opening these seats on top and placing deep trays of zinc there. 
There will still be room underneath for shelves of various 
heights on which toys can be kept within easy reach of the 
children. 

For water plays zinc trays can be made just the size to 
cover half or all of a kindergarten table, or to fit upon the cup- 
board seats along the wall. These trays should have at the 
side faucet arrangements for drainage. Here the little tots can 
play in water, sail boats, build dams with sand. The older ones 
like to fish, using long wooden poles with string and magnet 
attached. The fish they cut for themselves from thin pieces of 
tin, floating them on large corks. 

; Nurturing plays should be provided for by 
ie Gee building a window ledge where children may 
plant flowers and vegetables in large wooden 
boxes built especially for the purpose. Another window should 
be reserved for plants and bulbs which call into play the nurtur- 
ing of growing things during the cold weather. One corner 
should be reserved for visiting pets, rabbits, white mice, and 
should contain some living pets, such as birds and gold fish, 
which demand daily care on the part of the children. 

Of course, every playroom needs kindergarten chairs— 

Mosher chairs, preferably—of various sizes, and kindergarten 


Contact with 
the Elements 
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HOW TO EQUIP A PLAYROOM 


tables of varying height and length. Most of all it needs a piano, 
for developing songs, games, and rhythms as they arise in the 
natural play events of the day. For walking, running, pulling, 
hauling, hopping, skipping, and jumping movements can be 
made rhythmical and be utilized in games and folk-dances which 
introduce a larger and larger content into play and extend the 
mental life of the child. 
Most of all does the playroom need a play 
leader—preferably a kindergartner—who 
can sympathize with and understand each 
play impulse as it blindly gropes its way to conscious and pur- 
poseful play. This kindergartner must have freed herself from 
a slavish devotion to materials. She must see that the real 
toys and materials are found in the tissue hungers of the child’s 
developing body and mind. These awakening instincts and im- 
pulses are her starting point; these she must develop by putting 
within the child’s reach suitable materials for play experimenta- 
tion. Montessori would do this and then leave the child alone 
to learn as the race has done. Each material she presents 
isolates some problem which the child can solve, thus discover- 
ing the laws of the materials. The playroom leader must do 
more. Adopting the individual and group play as a basis for 
experimentation with materials, she must be prepared to lead 
the child’s ideas to control and use materials. Still more she 
must arouse ideas, if necessary, and stimulate the imagination 
to control the play. She must see that apparatus exists not for 
body alone, but for creative play. Swinging and sliding are 
not alone for physical co-ordination. There is a spiritual joy 
in swinging, an exhilaration, a push of imagination which sets 
free the child’s thoughts and feelings. These apparatus plays 
lead to rhythmic plays. Swinging becomes a feeling which 
seeks satisfaction in rhythmic representation of swinging, as 
we find in the simple folk-dances—“How would you like to 
go up in a swing” or “Hickory dickory dock”—here not only 
a feeling, but a story or idea controls the movement. Walking 
likewise becomes rhythmic and leads to all kinds of walking 
plays, involving contrasts in slow and fast, lorg and short, 
happy and sad steps. 

It would be impossible to show psychological significance 
of apparatus play in such a brief space; or to show the develop- 
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ing possibilities in play with materials. Perhaps a list of some 
of the materials may carry with it to the trained mind adequate 
suggestions as to the uses of these toys and materials. 


1. Balls 
Materials Suitable (a) Small worsted balls with string, in 
for Children from red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
2% to7 years violet (to be grasped, rolled, 


tossed, bounced, swung, dragged, twirled) 

(b) Large rubber balls covered with knitted yarn, in red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, violet (to be bounced, 
tossed, and rolled) 

(c) Large rubber balls, to bounce and catch 

(d) Smallest basket ball for throwing, catching 

(e) No. % Spalding foot-ball for kicking 

2. Wooden spheres, cubes, or cylinders (second gift of 
kindergarten) to be used in experimentation 
3. Plays 
A box of large wooden beads, cubes, cylinders, spheres, 
to be used in discriminating form through stringing plays 


4. Dolls 
(a) Two sizes of unbreakable celluloid dolls 
(a) Wooden “Do with dolls” 
(c) Rag dolls made by children out of white paper cambric 
A set of red, orange, yellow, green, blue, violet, dolls’ 
dresses and cape to be used in stimulating color per- 
ception along with play of colored balls 
(d) Soldier dolls of paper, Indians, cow-boys, to be used 
with blocks in representative plays 
5. Blocks 
(a) Nests of blocks for babies to handle and play with and 
pile up into towers 
(b) Large wooden blocks made to order of hard wood in 
four sizes 
Cubes 4 x 4 
Oblongs 2x 4x8 
Triangular prisms made by cutting cube diagonally 
into two and four parts 
Pillars made by cutting oblongs into two pieces 
(To be used for all kinds of building plays) 
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6. A box of miscellaneous articles stimulating handling 
Small rubber balls, large and small spools, spoons, bean 

bags, boxes, stones, pebbles, buttons, rattles, bells, 
whistles, linen picture books, celluloid animals, aluminum 
dishes 

7. A set of rattles made by filling ribbon bolts, or cylindrical 
oyster cans, with sand, rice, shot, pebbles (used in de- 
veloping sound plays); a set of bells of different tones 
to be used by teacher in developing sound 

8. A set of hand-made weights made by filling ribbon bolts 
with light and heavy materials, varying weight and size 
(children handle and discriminate differences in weight) 

g. Pulling toys 

Two-wheeled carts, wheelbarrows; rabbits, ducks, horses, 

on wheels 

10. A set of wooden animals representing farm yard. Large 
and small horses, ducks, hens and chickens, cows, goats 
(A set of trees of various kinds, and animals of various 
sizes, can be used for art arrangement plays) 

11. Doll beds, carriages, tables, stoves, wash tubs, brooms, 
dishes to be used in “house plays” 

12. Tin moulds of various sizes to be used in sand plays 

13. Simple block and cardboard puzzles representing animals, 
“Mother Goose,” and other simple scenes 

14. Games 
Down and Out 
Tumbeline 
Target games with bean bags 

15. Folding paper, cardboard, boxes, milk-bottle tops, fasteners, 
to be used in constructing toys 


1. Dolls 
Toys and Playthings Unbreakable dolls of celluloid with 
for Children from complete set of clothes 
7to9 Wooden dolls 


Paper dolls with dresses 
Dolls made of any nature materials, potatoes, peanuts 


2. Doll beds with complete set of bed clothes 
3. Doll stoves, carriages, tables 
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Aluminum or enamel dishes and kitchen utensils 
Doll house and wooden or cardboard furniture made by 
children 


Blocks 

(a) Same as previous period, cubes, oblongs 

(b) Architectural blocks for designing flat houses 
Anchor blocks for stone constructive work 
Fifth and sixth gifts of kindergarten 


Pebbles, tiles, sticks, seeds, and shells, for designing 
Jacks and balls 
Ropes for jumping 
Paper soldiers, cow-boys, Indians, and animals, to be used in 
dramatic plays with blocks 
Mechano for boys to use in experimental machine-making 
Games 
Tumbeline 
Down and Out 
Jack Straws 
Dominoes 
Target games 
Checkers 
Tiddledy-winks 
Messenger boy 
Crokinole 
Base ball game 
Table croquet 
A bench and tools for carpenter work. With this should 
go odd pieces of boards, spools, nails, glue, to be utilized 
in constructing doll furniture, boats, kites, and toys of 
various kinds 
Balls 
Same as preceding period with soccer and playground 
balls added for outdoor use; also diabolo 
Peg boards for designing 
Puzzles 
U. S. Map 
Railroad puzzle 
Historical painting puzzles 
All kinds of puzzles made or brought by children 
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FOR THE FUTURE HOME-MAKER 


17. Picture books supplied by Children’s Department of 
Carnegie Library; festival posters and pictures of play 
experiences of children 

18. A miscellaneous collection of materials necessary for con- 
structive work; children should have ready access to 
folding sheets, scissors, rag paper, spool boxes, meat 
skewers, milk-bottle tops, paper fasteners, to be used in 
constructing objects and toys growing out of play 


interests 
Session for children from 2% to 6 years— 
The Play 
Program -30-3-45 


1.30-3.00—Free plays in which children 
choose their own interests and materials, playing 
singly or in groups. Play leader goes from group 
to group, helping to develop play. 
3.00-4.45—Period for organized rhythms, games, songs, and 
stories. In this period the play leader plans some 
common experience for entire group, such as nurtur- 
ing plants, feeding pets, visiting carpenter shop or 
toy shop 
Session for School Children from 6-10 
4.00-5.00—Free plays. Children choose their own apparatus, 
toys, play materials, and games. Teacher super- 
vises and suggests when necessary. 
5.00-5.30—Organized period. Games, folk-dances, stories, and 
dramatics 
Some days boys and girls play separately, sometimes 
together. 


FOR THE FUTURE HOME-MAKER 


MARGUERITE L. McLEAN 


Supervisor, Cooking and Sewing, Pittsburgh Playground Association, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

In the home-plays, such as playing house, 
playing with dolls, making doll-clothes or 
mud-pies, a channel to the very heart of the home may be 
opened. When a child keyed to these interests comes to the 
playground, the play leader may by tactful appeal to a growing 
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FOR THE FUTURE HOME-MAKER 


interest fill the hours with joyous play and yet build a beautiful 
structure of love for the home and efficient care of it. Last 
summer a “little mother” wandered into the hall of one of the 
vacation schools, seeking a cool shady spot in which to rest her 
sleeping babe. A play leader asked her if she did not wish to 
join the sewing class. She shook her head, saying she must 
tend the baby brother. The play leader suggested that she might 
bring the baby into the class and make some simple article for 
him. This touched a vital spot and at once the child was eager 
to come. She had no time to sew but she did have time to 
make something for the baby. 

Since the children come to play, the sewing 
must be play. There is no place for tedious 
samples. Instead, the child should start to 
make something she wants to make and learn the stitches inci- 
dentally, practicing perhaps for a few minutes on each new one 
before she puts it upon her work. From the first, the little girl 
should have a choice of material, so she may learn the selection 
and blending of colors. 

The very young children should be given coarse work, 
perhaps canvas, and large blunt needles and bright colored 
cottons to make mats, needle books, pin cushions, bags and 
cases of various sorts. A rag doll and its wardrobe and the 
furnishings for a doll-bed never fail to attract the young children, 
while pretty aprons, sleevelets and caps appeal to the older girls. 
Underwear with simple embroidery upon it may come next, 
and, if the girls wish, a shirt waist suit may be made. This all 
gives opportunity for discussion of kinds of materials and styles, 
laundering and the care of clothes. 

Playground cooking leads the girls through their play inter- 
est to joy in preparing simple foods so they are palatable, digest- 
ible and attractive. Incidentally, ideals of home management 
are suggested. Even in the mothers’ classes, after a long day of 
hard work, women feel the greatest interest in ordinary cooking 
made joyous through the play spirit. 


Because She 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN ATHLETICS 


GeorGe E, JOHNSON 
Superintendent, Pittsburgh Playground Association, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Last summer an athletic meet was held at Schenley Oval 
between four teams of one hundred boys each, from the recrea- 
tion parks and vacation schools of Pittsburgh. The ages of 
the boys ranged from ten to fifteen years, the average age of the 
boys of the teams not exceeding twelve and one half years. 

The object of the experiment was to demonstrate, if pos- 
sible, the practicability of conducting an athletic meet in which 
individual competition should be entirely displaced by group 
competition; to demonstrate the feasibility of handling teams 
of extraordinary size and to demonstrate also that such a meet 
would be of very great interest both from the standpoint of 
the spectators and the participants. The events chosen were a 
five mile relay race, each boy to run 88 yards; the standing broad 
jump, and the tug of war. 

In practising for these events the boys were given some 
drill in line formation, deploying in squads of ten, breaking ranks 
and quickly re-forming, and marching. This drill was to enable 
quick, easy and efficient handling of the boys at the meet. The 
boys of each team were numbered consecutively from one to 
one hundred, each boy wearing his number. 

The events were conducted as follows: For the relay race, 
the teams were deployed in squads of ten to each of the ten 
88 yard lines of the half mile track, one boy of each team taking 
his place on the line, the rest being stationed within the oval 
adjacent to the track. The boys at the scratch carried sticks 
wound with the colors of their respective teams which they 
handed to the next runner as they finished their distance. When 
the boys at a given station were released their places were taken 
by the boys composing the next relay at that station. Once 
started, the race was continuous until every one of the 400 boys 
had run his distance and the five miles had been covered. 

Nothing could exceed the spectacular features of this race. 
It was an ordinary relay race multiplied by 25, in time, in space, 
in changing fortunes. The accumulation of interest was im- 
mense and the outcome was uncertain to the very end. In 
teams so large, if the age or weight basis is faithfully applied, the 
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average difference between the members of the teams is reduced 
to the very minimum and a close contest inevitably results. 

For the standing broad jump, the teams were formed in 
single file, all facing in the same direction. The leaders of the 
several teams jumped, then took their places at the rear of their 
respective teams, the lines meantime advancing to the marks 
made by the first jumpers. The second men on the teams 
jumped and took their places at the rear as did the first, and so 
on, until all had jumped. The teams advanced down the track 
continuously and commensurately with the distance covered by 
the jumpers. The team covering the greatest distance in the 
one hundred jumps won. 

The tug of war was the ordinary standing pull, all four 
teams pulling at once. The two winning teams then pulled the 
final. The time allowed was one minute. This event proved 
very spectacular and exciting, contrary to the expectation of 
some who had never before experienced the thrilling suspense 
of a real tug of war. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the experiment seemed 
to show—(1) that very large teams competing in group con- 
tests can be handled with greater quickness and facility than 
an equal number of participants in individual contests; 

(2) that the spectacular features and excitement of the 
contests are increased rather than diminished ; 

(3) that contests between large teams tend to be closer 
and more uncertain of the outcome to the last; 

(4) that every boy may become an eager participant in every 
event, realizing that failure to do one’s best is 1s serious for the 
success of his team in the case of the slow and the weak as in 
the case of the swift and the strong. 

Finally, I am inclined to believe that the spirit displayed 
by both the victors and the vanquished after the meet was the 
finest that we had ever seen at one of our meets, as though the 
success of the team enlarged the satisfaction of winning in the 
heart of each boy and as though the bitterness of personal defeat 
were lost in the feeling that all had done what they could and 
had stood together. 
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MAKING A RECREATION SURVEY 
ROWLAND HAYNES 


Field Secretary of the Playground and Recreation Association of America, 
New York City 


An architect in his work-shop is not a very interesting 
object, nor are his blueprints, plans and computations very 
thrilling. We care more for his results in completed buildings. 
The same is true of a Recreation Survey. Results are more 
interesting than methods, but some account of the methods used 
in a Recreation Survey may show how any community may 
find out and plan for its recreational needs. 

The purpose of a Recreation Survey is to help in planning 
for an adequate recreation system, one which ministers to the 
whole recreation life of a community. This recreation life may 
be roughly divided into that which is occupied with home recrea- 
tion, private recreation, commercial recreation and public recrea- 
tion. An adequate recreation system includes all these parts, 
and a public recreation system seeks not to compete with any 
of the other parts, but to supplement home and private recrea- 
tion, to exercise oversight over commercial recreation, and to 
furnish opportunities for wholesome public recreation to those 
who are not otherwise cared for. 

In several cities it has been found that, while from 50 to 
70 per cent of the entire recreation life is being cared for after 
a fashion by home, private and commercial forms, of the remain- 
ing 30 or 50 per cent which would naturally fall to the care of 
public recreation, only 5 or 10 per cent is being handled by such 
agencies. In short, it has appeared that public agencies are 
doing only about one-fifth of the work which comes to them. 
Where there is such a large field to cover, and where there is no 
community in the country which is at present adequately cover- 
ing the balance of the recreation life which would naturally fall 
to public agencies, it is of prime importance that any develop- 
ment or extension of a recreation system in any community, 
large or small, should be based on such a study of its recreation 
conditions that there shall be no duplication and waste. 

Such a survey should cover three main topics: first, recrea- 
tion activities of the three chief groups in any community, 
namely, the school group, the unmarried working group, and 
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the home group; second, facilities and supervision; third, plan 
for development. The purpose of the study of the activities of 
different groups is to show what they are doing in the way of 
recreation, and what each main group needs. The second part 
of the survey, that on facilities, should show precisely what 
the city already possesses in the way of facilities, in school plant, 
park plant, libraries, museums, streets, and what supervision 
it already has in the working force of all of these departments. 
Such a study of facilities should come to some definite conclu- 
sion as to what the city has available to meet the needs which 
have been shown in the study of the activities and exactly what 
further facilities the city would need to secure in order to build 
up an adequate recreation system. The third part of the survey 
should present a definite plan whereby the facilities which the 
city possesses may be used to meet the needs which the city has 
been shown to have. It should also outline the steps whereby 
needed new facilities may be secured, and it should consider the 
form of administration and the unification of supervision. 
The first work on any recreation survey is 
to get all possible information for a bird’s 
eye view of the recreation field in a given city irom settlement 
workers, Associated Charities visitors, city officials, school 
teachers and anybody else who knows about the recreation con- 
ditions in the city, the location of foreign colonies, of congested 
sections, of sections containing large numbers of children as 
against boarding house and loft building sections. If there has 
been a housing investigation or an investigation of the condi- 
tions of labor or similar studies in the city in question, in these 
may be found preliminary suggestions. From the school census, 
if it has been properly taken, may be learned the exact location 
of the districts where the children are the largest percentage of 
the population. From the federal census and the city engineer’s 
record of the area of each ward or smaller civil division one 
may compute the population per acre for each district so as to 
get accurate information as to congestion of population. 
Where possible through the help of the superintendent of 
schools it is well to ask the children in the upper grammar 
grades to write on what they do with their spare time. It 
usually takes about two weeks to get these papers, more or less, 
according to the promptness of the superintendent of schools in 
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handling the request. From these papers a thousand are 
selected, care being taken that an equal number is taken from 
each school and an equal number from boys and girls. This 
thousand is then carefully gone over to get a tabulated list of 
all the chief forms of recreation and percentages are worked out 
as to the number of children mentioning each kind of recreation 
and also percentages for the number of times each form of 
recreation is mentioned. This last is necessary to get an index 
of the proportion of the recreational life of the typical group of 
children occupied by each recreational form. In reading the 
papers notes are also taken of any special things which need 
further investigation and of any special evidences of recreational 


needs. 

; Soundings consisting of an intensive study 
Sanath of certain selected districts are then made. 
If the school census is taken in such a way that one may know 
just how many children there are in different small districts, 
these soundings are made to coincide with a selected number 
of these school districts. Twenty blocks are about all that can 
be covered in three hours and under special conditions more 
time has to be taken to that number of blocks. These soundings 
are selected from four or five typical neighborhoods. Each 
block is platted and the amount of space free for play, marking 
the amount of space occupied by clothes yards and storage places and 
so not free for play, the amount occupied by lawns upon which 
play is not allowed, the amount free for play but requiring grad- 
ing or cleaning for play use. For rapid work a space 25 by 25 
feet is a good unit, the different use of the ground in terms of 
this unit being put down on the plat. From the city engineer 
the exact size of the blocks and streets is obtained so that it is 
possible to work out in acres the area of each sounding and the 
number of acres occupied by streets, free for play, and under 
the other headings noted in the survey outline given above. 
Percentages for each heading are also worked out. This survey 
of the amount of play space as compared with other kinds of 
space is taken after school hours so as to be able to note at the 
same time just what the children seen out of doors are doing. 
This saves going over the ground twice. In the separate 
schedules for children the number of children is noted, the ages 
in four age divisions 1-5, 6-10, 11-15, 16-20, the number of boys 
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and the number of girls, the number who are doing nothing, 
number working, number playing, also the number in the street, 
the number in private yards, number in vacant lots, number in 
public playgrounds in the sounding studied. It usually take: 
nearly as long to work out summaries and percentages as to 
take the soundings, sometimes longer. 

Various forms of commercial amusements 
such as theatres, dance halls, pleasure parks, 
penny arcades, skating rinks, shooting gal- 
leries, pool and billiard halls, bowling alleys, are visited, each 
place of each kind once and in some cases two or three times 
where special conditions have to be studied, as for instance the 
difference between the Saturday night crowd at a dancing acad- 
emy and the regular week day evening crowd, or the difference 
in the Sunday night attendance at theatres and the matinee 
attendance during the week. When seasonal differences in these 
recreation forms make any complete record impossible, the fact 
has to be noted and explained. In studying these amusement 
forms note is taken of the number attending, the ages, from 
which average weekly attendance for each form and age is 
worked out, the physical characteristics of the places and the 
class of entertainment given. 

Private institutions are often the hardest to 
study because their records are often poorly 
kept and they are usually too numerous for 
one to be able to visit them all in person to see that the reports 
given are not exaggerated because of friendliness of the reporters. 
In the main the reports of others, checked up by occasional visits 
or information from other sources have to be depended upon. 
By private institutions is meant philanthropic institutions like 
churches, settlements, Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, Knights of Columbus 
(Catholic), and co-operative institutions like golf clubs, athletic 
clubs, fraternal orders, which furnish recreation as part of 
their work. In these reports from private institutions infor- 
mation is sought not only on the number and age of the 
persons reached in each week, month or year, but also infor- 
mation on what part of the recreational life of those reached 
is furnished by the institution in question. Thus an insti- 
tution may reach five hundred people at an entertainment 
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once a month and not be doing so much as another institution 
which reaches one hundred people twice a week and plays an 
important part in the recreational life of those one hundred 
people. The kind of recreation furnished by these private insti- 
tutions is also noted. 

The attendance and kind of recreation furnished by public 
institutions, the ages of the persons reached by these institutions 
is noted in much the same way as in the case of commercial 
and private institutions. Care has to be taken to get first hand 
information rather than second hand reports in order to avoid 
the unintentional misrepresentation due to enthusiastic public 
officials who sometimes read what they hope to do in terms of 
actual accomplishment. 

All these studies of activities constitute one part of the 
survey and should lead to a fairly accurate estimate as to the 
proportion of the recreational life of the city which is cared for 
by home recreation, by commercial recreation, by private insti- 
tution recreation, and by public recreation. It should make 
possible a fairly accurate estimate of the per cent of the whole 
recreational life which must be cared for by public institutions, 
and what per cent of this task the city is already performing. 
An estimate is different from a guess. A guess is based upon a 
general impression. An estimate is based on figures. This 
study of activities and resulting estimates shows the need of 
the city for further facilities or for further use of its present 
facilities. 

The next section of the survey covers the 
public facilities of the city. It involves a 
careful study of the school plant, of the park plant, and of any 
special playgrounds, libraries, museums or other facilities. It 
involves a study not only of physical properties but also of the 
supervisory force already employed. Every school building and 
piece of ground has to be visited. A note from the superintend- 
ent of schools to the principals, if the schools are in session, an 
automobile and a helper will make the work go most rapidly. 
While one worker is going through the building the other can 
be going over the school ground and thus each place covered in 
about ten minutes. Outside the buildings the size of the school 
lot is noted—if not given accurately in the school board report— 
the distribution of the land, that is how much is free for play, 
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how much is taken up with lawns and embankments, and how 
much by buildings, whether the ground is cut up into small 
spaces which make games impossible,—the condition of the 
ground is noted, whether properly surfaced or not and also any 
play or gymnasium apparatus. From these figures and the 
school enrollment the per capita outdoor play space is later 
computed for each building. Inside the building open space 
rooms for social activities and recreation are noted, their num- 
ber, approximate size, location, that is on what story, surfacing,— 
wood, cement, brick floors,—light and heat connections and, 
where these are not present in basement rooms, amount of work 
necessary to make light and heat extensions. Basement play 
rooms, kindergarten rooms, corridors, auditoriums, gymnasiums, 
are the things chiefly looked for. In the auditorium the seating 
capacity and movability of the seats is noted to see what recrea- 
tion purposes the room can be used for. Any recreation mate- 
rial such as pianos, equipments, gymnasium apparatus, is noted. 
Often this material can be put in the most convenient form by 
recording it in a card index. If the superintendent of schools 
consents, a note can be sent to the principal of each school asking 
about the nationality and home recreation conditions of the 
pupils, also a record of any games or entertainments conducted 
by the teacher with statement as to the number of these per 
month and average attendance. 

In studying the park plant and playgrounds the layout of 
the grounds has to be studied to show the amount in acres and 
the per cent occupied for different purposes. One city was found 
where fifty-three per cent of a two acre playground was occupied 
with walks and decorative landscaping. The kind of public 
baths whether recreational, as in the case of swimming pools, 
or only cleansing, as in the case of shower baths, is considered ; 
the recreational possibilities of the public library are also studied 
in this survey of facilities. 

The second section of the report is meant 
to be a careful taking account of stock to 
see just what the city possesses both in the way of facilities and 
supervisory force to meet the needs which have been demon- 
strated in the study of the recreational task in the first 
section of the report. It should result in a careful estimate of 
whether the facilities already possessed are being used to the 
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limit of their capacity, of what can be done to increase the 
effectiveness of present facilities and supervisory force, and 
what further facilities and supervisory force would be needed 
in addition to that already possessed to meet the need as 
demonstrated. 

The last part of the survey considers the 
form of administration of public recreation 
which is likely to be most efficient for that city and a plan of 
administrative development whereby the funds, the supervisory 
force, the facilities and the training of workers can be secured. 
This involves a study of the legal powers of different adminis- 
trative boards, of their financial resources, and taxing and bond- 
ing capacity, a study of their present personnel and past history 
to determine their probable freedom from pernicious political 
influence. It has to study the jealousies and frictions which 
may impede the work. This part of the study should result in 
a definite plan of administrative organization and an outline of 
the development of the recreation system to be sought in the 
next few years. It should pick out the one or two things which 
need to be done first in order to get the recreation system in 
good working order so that the survey may result in definite 
action and may focus the attention on what needs to be done 
at once in order to build up a recreation system which will 
adequately meet the needs of the city. 


Administrati 
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A RURAL SURVEY OF MISSOURI 


MADE IN THREE COUNTIES BY THE DEPARTMENT OF CHURCH AND 
Country LIFE OF THE BoAaRD OF HOME MISSIONS OF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


The country stores, the streets, restaurants, pool rooms and 
speak-easies of the villages and towns and occasionally the 
lodge halis furnish centers of informal meeting—the exchange 
of greetings, ideas and gossip. On Sundays it is the custom of 
those at the church services to remain after the benediction and 
chat informally in the church building or upon the grounds. 
This is the meeting place, too, of the young men and young 
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women, who pair off at the close of the services, and, getting 
into their buggies, race each other home—when the roads per- 
mit. For the children there is no place except the school ground, 
and. this but for a few minutes a day for only 160 days out of 
the year. For the Italian and Hungarian miners there is no 
place of meeting but their labor union halls, which are open but 
one or two nights out of a week. 

The membership is largely confined to those 
Lodge and who want life insurance. The attendance at 
ete omnamare the monthly meetings is but 29 per cent in one 
Organizations 

county, 32 per cent in another. Most of the 
members are owners of over 100 acres. The lodge does not reach 
the poor man. 
These vary from one quarter to one and a 
half acres, averaging about three quarters of 
an acre. The playgrounds are usually unsuitable, as they were 
donated for school purposes because they were not good for farm- 
ing purposes. Not a single flower bed was found in any rural 
school. There is no playground apparatus. The schools are with- 
out student organizations save one County Corn Club and one 
County Bread Club. Nearly 90 per cent of the schools have 
libraries of about 40 volumes each. 

: The recreation facilities are sadly deficient. 
Reswstion The average township affords a little Sunday 
baseball at some village, an occasional dance at some home or in a 
hall, three or four picnics a summer, two or three ice cream socials 
given by the churches, one pool room and one or two school enter- 
tainments a year. These are the only recreations offered to 150 
families in a given year. The recreations provided by church, school 
and lodge are not so much for the sake of the community as for 
filling their own treasuries. 

Nowhere throughout the country districts is there to be found 
any organization which considers itself obligated to offer clean, 
wholesome recreation for young and old. The chief aim of the 
young people’s societies in the churches seems to be to keep from 
dying out. There is not a single men’s club among the 159 more 
or less active Protestant churches. There are eight small junior 
organizations including one group of Boy Scouts but they are all 
in the towns. In the towns and villages, too, are the women’s 
societies, about forty in number. In the 83 country churches are 
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but six or seven women’s societies. Every Catholic church has at 
least one men’s club, one women’s club and one junior organization. 
The casual meetings of the population should 
Provision for interest the churches. Each resident pastor 
on whom the improvement of religious condi- 
tions now depends should cultivate the life of the people in their 
relations with one another. He should provide places of frequent 
assembly. These meetings should occur often enough to satisfy 
the social inclinations of the people. It is to be presumed that they 
will be held in private houses but the church is none too good for 
this use. It belongs to the people of the community who built it. 

These meetings, however, should be carefully organized. The 
pastor should study his people’s needs. One of the greatest needs 
is to study “better farming.” In some states there are “Sixteen 
Clubs” made up of sixteen farmers and their wives. These clubs 
meet once a month at a farm house. They inspect the farm, the 
barns and arrangements of the whole place, and after dining 
together, hold a meeting for the criticism of the farming methods 
of their host. When a club makes its second visit to a farmhouse, 
the minutes of the previous meeting held in that house are read for 
comparison. 

Can the church introduce into these communities the grange? 
Can it offer to the farmers’ wives and sons and daughters oppor- 
tunities for getting together and broadening their minds and enrich- 
ing their lives in social and literary clubs? Can it furnish recreation 
facilities, clean and wholesome, for young and old? It has preached 
long against Sunday baseball; can it begin now the practice of over- 
coming evil with good by furnishing enough baseball through the 
week so that the boys will not care for it on Sunday? Can it take 
its place in the battle line beside those who are fighting for better 
schools, better buildings, better courses of instruction and better 
playgrounds? Can it champion the cause of the young men who 
have been leaving the farms in alarming numbers? They have been 
leaving because farm life has been less attractive than town life; 
because their schools have prepared them for town life rather than 
for farm life; because of the drudgery of farm life; because they 
have little opportunity of getting together with other young people ; 
and because they have no opportunity to get land of their own; 
and they will continue to leave the farm so long as these conditions 
prevail. Can the church champion their cause; can it throw open 
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its doors to them, not three hours a month but three hours a day? 
Can it offer them a chance to play, to mingle with one another and 
to broaden their lives in literary, social and athletic activities? Can 
it take upon itself the task of saving young men not only for 
Paradise, but for America, and for American farms? 


THE TRAINING OF RECREATION SECRETARIES* 
ANNA L. Brown, M.D. 


National Board of Young Women’s Christian Associations, New York City 


; The recreation secretary as the executive of 
Squipenent Gor a a department of recreation is responsible 

not only for superintending and managing 
the department but also for devising an adequate program of 
recreation for all mature people. Recreation regarded as play 
in its larger aspects—in short, grown-up play—has been long 
and sadly neglected. 

The training of the recreation secretary must include a 
study of the history of play and its effects upon national and 
individual life. If recreation is regarded as play in contradis- 
tinction to work, as activities which may afford relief from the 
strain of work, it becomes necessary to know the effects of 
various occupations upon individual and community life. Not 
only must training take account of occupational traditions, living 
and working experiences and social attitudes, but play must 
be studied from its constructive side, as release of energy in the 
direction of attainment and the acquirement of skill through 
competition with the skill of others. Training from this stand- 
point must be based upon a study of leisure. 

This marks the point of departure in the playground and 
recreation program. Play for children is directed toward keep- 
ing them intelligently busy: play for grown-up people is 
directed toward making their leisure intelligently happy. 

' We all recognize the necessity for putting 
Taking Part ; 

into our day’s program those things which 
shall react helpfully, refreshingly, upon the mind and give the 
body a chance to recover from the strain of our vocation, what- 


* Address given at the Sixth Annual Meeting of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, Cleveland, Ohio, June 8, 1912 
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ever that vocation may be. These things are our recreation. 
In the Young Women’s Christian Association the department 
which has languished in the past has been the so-called social 
department. This was because no attempt was made to stand- 
ardize the good-times section of our program. It was assumed 
that anyone with a turn for sociability, that is, for getting people 
together and entertaining them, was qualified to manage our 
social work. Since we began to study recreation from the stand- 
point of the girls themselves we have learned many things that 
it behooved us to know. We have learned, for instance, that 
in their recreation girls are exactly like the old lady who 
returned from prayer meeting happy, declaring that “it was a 
good meeting; they had had a good time,—she took part.” 

It is said that the duty of democratizing social intercourse 
lies chiefly at the door of the women of our country. Play is 
the most democratizing single influence we can exert upon the 
artificial social standards of our times. Play may be an end in 
itself for the overtaxed youth of little leisure but the student 
of social needs uses it as a means to an end, as preparation for 
life rather than as community service. 

The play instinct needs to be kept alive in 
girls for the sake of the little children who 
may come to them later. It is pitiful to see so many mothers 
content to tie their children into the go-cart, tether them to the 
leg of the table or put them into cages and leave them to their 
playthings. Play things is a sadly apt and fitting term. From 
lack of training they seem unable to make things contribute to 
brains. The women who have had all the enlargement of life 
which comes from many-sided forms of recreation, who have 
been trained in the art of leading and organizing games are far 
better prepared for the duties of motherhood than those who. 
have been withdrawn from play at the beginning of their teens. 
Children need mothering by those who are able to organize 
simple constructive games and direct intelligent play. 

It is not, therefore, a community, but a race 
A Race Problem problem with which we are dealing, and the 

question of training assumes significant 
proportions in the light of the results which must come from 
a readjustment of ideas in regard to recreation. One of the best 
things training gives is the power to put ourselves into another’s 
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place. To provide recreation for youth is not the whole program 
for the recreation secretary. We study not only to learn but 
also to render our appreciation wider and more accurate. The 
objective of the secretary must be larger than to teach people 
to play,—it must be to teach them how to learn to play and how 
to help others in their turn to learn the art. There must come 
through recreation a sense of enlarging powers which shall 
render youth more self-reliant and capable. A recreation leader 
needs to know the spiritual forces which he will encounter, help- 
fully or harmfully, in his administration of physical forces. It 
is told of an old New England watchmaker, when somebody 
took him a fine Swiss watch to be repaired, that he looked at 
it and said, “I can take it apart, and I can put it together again, 
and it may go; but somehow it seems as if the man that made 
one of them fine watches put in somethin’ of his own that J 
can’t understand; so I most ginerally give ’em a few drops of 
ile and lay’em by in a drawer for two or three weeks, and most 
on ’em kind o’ think it out for themselves.” 

This is so much better philosopsy and safer practice than 
the common attempt of the amateur leader who is so apt to fail 
to take account of the fine things which have been wrought 
into the fibre of some souls. The untrained leader is in constant 
danger of attempting to finish things, and often to finish them on 
a time schedule. I was told of an Association secretary a few 
days ago that she was a capital worker but she tried to do 
everything herself. She had never had a complete course of 
training and knew only how to do things, not how to organize 
her work and direct other people in the doing of it. 

“There are two kinds of executive,” says 
Two Kinds of Dean Briggs, of Radcliffe, “the one who 
Septetive stimulates and the one who accomplishes.” 
He quotes the lady who said of Edward Everett Hale: “I know 
he doesn’t finish much, but he has cut and basted more things 
than anybody living.” 

There are people for whom the “cutting and basting” are 
all that is necessary, and somehow more people seem to get 
“fitted” by the leaders who, inspired themselves, can inspire 
others. In general, however, the leader, the true executive, has 
to execute as well as plan. Training is experience brought to 
bear upon the question of the hour, that is, the experience of 
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others of which we possess ourselves combined with a modicum 
of that rare gift, common sense, to teach us when this exper- 
ience applies and when it does not apply to a given case. 

To qualify herself for the specific duties of the recreation 
leader the worker needs to study play in relation to racial tra- 
ditions and physical environment. For people already at work 
she needs to understand occupational and living conditions in 
her community. 

Not only must the secretary be trained to lead all forms of 
recreation and organize various activities, but she must have 
such a large, social conception of her vocation that she may be 
able to help girls at all the needy points in their lives. In recre- 
ation she has an unusual opportunity to learn the life problems 
and the small but real difficulties of many girls. Suppose a 
physical director or recreation secretary discovers that one of 
her girls is developing tuberculosis, but has no money for treat- 
ment and cannot afford to stop work. She should know so well 
the resources of her community that she is able to refer that 
girl to the proper person or agency through which the needed 
help can be secured. In the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, because of a diversified program of work, it is often 
possible for the recreation secretary to relate directly and imme- 
diately the needs of girls revealed on the playground to sources 
of help within the Association or elsewhere in the community. 
Briefly, in conclusion, it seems to me that 
training of the secretary should cover the 
following points: first, the study of the special needs of 
the community in which she is to serve; second, the study 
of methods for the training of girls and young women in 
directing the play of children in order that the home itself 
may be the center in which intelligent play shall begin to be 
first organized and then continuously promoted throughout the 
period of childhood and youth; third, the establishment of stand- 
ards for the home in its relation to the larger social body with 
its many-sided problems; fourth, study of the ultimate objective 
in the plan, namely the preparation for life. The finest contri- 
bution that can be made to the life of any community is to 
inspire its youth with true ideals. Youth thrives upon ideals, 
and training to be effective must embody such ideals for the 
all-round life of the individual and the community as shall 
emphasize the permanent, the real, the eternal. 
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The place where the child plays is a laboratory of conduct. 
The director should touch every phase of the life of the people,— 
civic, social, intellectual, recreational. He should see that the 
play life brings about an all round development. To accomplish 
this, he must understand the child’s nature, so that he may 
hold his interest and anticipate his need. 

The play director needs scholarship, with the motor side 
especially developed. He needs not merely to know, but to be 
able to make things go right because he knows. The play 
director should have specific training, preferably of several years’ 
duration. It is not enough to know a few plays and games; he 
must know child nature, and be a specialist in the management 
of these factors that control growth and development. 


A RECREATION BILL 


A bill prepared by Dr. C. A. Earle of Des Plaines for an 
act for the creation of public recreation districts was intro- 
duced into the State Legislature of Illinois. This bill provides 
that any territory situated in the same county may be organized 
into a Recreation District for the establishment, equipment and 
maintenance of public recreation centers. One hundred voters 
may petition the county judge to cause the question to be sub- 
mitted to the voters, and at the same election to order the elec- 
tion of six directors, who serve without compensation, giving 
bond to the sum of $1,000. One-third of the directors hold office 
for three years, one-third for two years and one-third for one 
year. They have power to acquire lands and buildings and 
equip them for use, the intent and object of the act being to 
encourage and promote healthful indoor and outdoor recreation 
for the people of the district organized. They may charge for 
the privileges of the recreation centers a sum sufficient for 
maintenance only. 

Any district created is empowered to levy and collect a 
general tax not to exceed one cent on each dollar for the neces- 
sary expenses of the district and to provide for salaries of 
officers and employees and the cost of improvements authorized 


* Extract from address by Clark W. Hetherington. 
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by the directors. The district is also authorized to issue bonds 
not exceeding five per cent of the value of taxable property and 
bearing five per cent interest. 


THE ATHLETIC BADGE TEST FOR BOYS 


The Playground and Recreation Association of America 
has adopted the following as standards which every boy ought 
to be able to attain: 


First Test 
Pull Up (Chinning) 
Standing Broad Jump 
60 Yards Dash 


Second Test 


Pull Up (Chinning) 

Standing Broad Jump 6 ft. 6 in. 

60 Yards Dash 8 seconds 
14 seconds 


Third Test 


Pull Up (Chinning) g times 
Running High Jump 4 ft. 4 in. 
220 Yards Run 28 seconds 


As these standards have been tested in the public schools 
of several cities it has been found that boys of 12 years of age 
should be able to qualify for the badge under the first test, 
elementary school boys of 13 years and over for the second test, 
and high school boys for the third test. It does not seem, how- 
ever, to those who have had experience with this form of 
athletics, that the different standards should be limited to these 
age groups. Accordingly no age or even weight limit is fixed. 
Any boy may enter any test at any time. 

Similar tests are now in use in many cities and in some 
country districts. The Association has attempted through a 
committee of experts* from different parts of the country to 

* Committee which fixed tests: George W. Ehler, Director Department of Physical 
Education, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., Chairman; J. H. McCurdy, Inter- 
national Y. M. C. A. Training School, Springfield, Mass.; George J. Fisher, Secretary of 
the Physical Department, International Committee, Y. M. C. A., New York City; W. E. 
Meanwell, Director Gymnasium, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; Wm. A. Stecher, 


Secretary, Philadelphia Playground Association, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. B. DeGroot, Chicago 
Playground Association, Chicago, III. 33 
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establish standards which would be simple, consist of events 
which are interesting, and be generally acceptable. The tests 
require only simple apparatus, a comparatively small space. 
They can be conducted in a short period of time even with a 
considerable number of boys, and the measure of each boy’s per- 
formance can be accurately determined. 


Contests 


The following general rules shall govern the final com- 
petition: 

No boy is permitted to receive more than one badge for 
any grade in any one year. 

It is necessary to qualify in all three events in any one class 
in order to win a badge. 

There shall be but one trial in chinning, one in the dashes, 
and three in the jumps. 


1. Putt Up (CHINNING) 

A portable chinning bar in a doorway, a horizontal bar in 
the gymnasium or the rungs of a ladder set at an angle against 
a building may serve the purpose. 

Each contestant begins with his hands on the bar. Then 
with his arms straightened at full length he pulls himself up with- 
out a kick, snap, jerk, or swing, until his chin is above the bar. 
Lowering himself again until his arms are straight, he repeats 
the “Pull Up.” 

2. STANDING Broap JuMP 

Whenever possible it is best to prepare a jumping pit by 
digging up a piece of ground about 4 feet by 25 feet and have 
a wooden or metal strip 2 inches by 4 inches imbedded in the 
ground at one end of the pit flush with the surface, to serve as 
a “take off.” It is also well to mark off 5 feet 9 inches and 6 
feet 6 inches from the “take off.” Each competitor is allowed 
three jumps, his best jump being taken as his record. 


“The feet of the competitor may be placed in any position, but shall 
leave the ground once only in making an attempt to jump. When the feet 
are lifted from the ground twice, or two springs are made in making the 
attempt, it shall count as a trial jump without result. A competitor may 
rock back and forward, lifting heels and toes alternately from the ground, 
but may not lift either foot clear of the ground, nor slide either foot along 
the ground in any direction.”* 
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3. 60 Yarp DasH, 100 Yarps DasH AND 220 Yarps RuN 

A stop watch is necessary for timing the boys in this event. 
Under the direction of a starter each individual competitor takes 
his position on the starting mark. The starter gives the signal 
by saying: “On the mark,” “Get set,” “Go.” At the word “Go” 
the time keeper starts his watch. As the runner crosses the 
finish line (60 yards, 100 yards or 220 yards from the starting 
line), the time keeper stops his watch. The time indicated on 
the stop watch is the runner’s time. 

“A false start is one where any part of the person of a competitor 
touches the ground in front of his mark before the starter purposely gives 


his signal. The third false start shall disqualify the offender. The com- 
petitor shall keep his hands behind the mark assigned to him.”* 


4. Runninc Jump 

“The bar shall be a thin stick and shall rest on pins which shall project 
not more than three inches from the uprights. When this bar is removed, 
it shall constitute a trial jump without result.” 

“The height shall be measured from the middle of the bar to the 
ground on a direct line.” 

“Each boy shall be allowed three trial jumps at each height.” 

“Running under the bar in making an attempt to jump shall be counted 
as a balk and three successive balks shall constitute a trial jump.”* 

The following order of events is suggested: pull up (chin- 


ning), jumping, running. 


Badges 


Tue 


Designed by R. Tait McKenzie, M.D., University of Pennsylvania, 
for the Playground and Recreation Association of America, 1912, 
Copyright 1912 


The following badges have been adopted for the three 
different classes: 


Copyright 1912 Capea 1912 Copyright 1912 
First Test Second Test Third Test 
The badge for the first test is distinguished by one star in 
the space below the hurdler, the badge for the second test by 


* The rules quoted in the fine type are with slight adaptation the rules laid down 
in the Official Handbook of the Public Schools Athletic League. 
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two stars below the hurdler, the badge for the third test by the 
Greek word APISTON below the hurdler. All the badges are 
in bronze. The feeling has been strong that the badges should 
be simple and beautiful but should not in themselves have 
intrinsic value, that the value should be in what the badge stands 
for. In designing this badge for the boys of America Dr. R. Tait 
McKenzie has rendered a large service. 

The Association recommends that each boy passing the 
tests be allowed to pay for his own badge just as a young man 
or woman at college elected to Phi Beta Kappa pays for the 
key awarded. 

Prices 

The price, postpaid, either singly or in quantity is fifteen 
cents each. 

Ordering Badges 


Public schools, private schools, playgrounds, evening recrea- 
tion centers, settlements, church organizations, and other organ- 
izations of good standing in any city, town, village or rural 
community may use the tests adopted by the Association and 
certify on blanks furnished by the Association, the names and 
addresses of boys passing the tests, ordering the number of 
badges of each kind required. 

The American Committee on Athletic Standards for Boys 
will pass on each list certified. If such list is accepted by the 
committee, the badges ordered will be forwarded on receipt of 
the money for such badges. The Association will reserve the 
right to test boys whose names have been sent in if in the judg- 
ment of the Committee it seems desirable to do so. The Asso- 
ciation will expect those certifying these lists to exercise the 
greatest possible care. The object in passing on each list is 
so far as possible to make sure that badges shall go only to such 
boys as have passed the tests required. 


THE BADGE TEST 
What It Does 
@ Every boy ought to be physically efficient. 


q Specialized athletics have developed remarkable American 
athletes but they have done most for those who needed athletic 
training least. 
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@ Every boy ought to try to reach a certain minimum physical 
standard. Such standards have been formulated by a committee 
of experts and are here presented. 


g Every boy passing the tests is authorized to wear this 
badge which stands for physical efficiency. 


@ Every boy wearing this badge as he meets another boy— 
even though their homes be on opposite sides of the continent— 
when he sees the badge upon the other boy knows that they 
have had the same tests, and feels a certain comradeship. 


@ In these days the boy who makes himself physically efficient 
is preparing himself for efficient citizenship later. 


q It is hoped that once each year in each city there can be a 
meeting of the boys who have qualified in previous years to 
welcome those who have just qualified. It would not be unfit- 
ting in our American cities as in the cities of ancient Greece 
for the leaders in the city’s life to make such a time a notable 
annual event. 


@ In some cities the physical standard of the boys has been 
made much higher because of these tests—sometimes thirty per 
cent higher. To achieve the same result nationally would 
enable America to continue to have in these days of city life the 
pride in the physical fitness of her boys which she formerly had 
in the pioneer days. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
PENAL SERVITUDE 
By E. Sracc Wuittn, Ph.D., General Secretary National Committee on Prison Labor. 
Published by National Committee on Prison Labor. Price, $1.50, net 
While this book treats problems concerning prison management and 
labor it also contains some incidental suggestions on recreation in public 
institutions. Thus it has been found that a Saturday half holiday for base- 
ball games between prison shops proved such an incentive for work that it 
resulted in financial gains to the contractor; that a convict band playing on 
the parade ground during working hours did not lessen the speed of the 
operative’s work, and that in social intercourse between prisoners the “evil 
results are in proportion to the lack of supervision—good supervision may 
make this seeming evil to work for good.” The writer has recommended 
in a special report the introduction into prisons of moving pictures of an 
educational and recreational character. The book contains no suggestion 
for recreation among women prisoners. 
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MORRIS DANCE TUNES 


Edited by JosePpHINE Brower. Published by the H. W. Gray Company, sole agents 
for Novello and Company, New York. Price, $1.00 
In the July PLaycrounp the review of The Morris Dance, edited by 
Miss Josephine Brower, stated that the music was not included. This music 
selected and arranged with great care is, however, contained in a separate 
book to accompany The Morris Dance. 


THE FAMILY AND SOCIAL WORK 


By Epwarp T. Devine, Ph.D., LL.D. Published by Association Press, 124 E. 28th 
Street, New York City. Price, $.60, postpaid 
The attitude of the modern social worker is here convincingly set forth: 
that social work is applied religion; rehabilitation of the family its aim; 
all its phases important for their bearing upon this aim; and all phases 
therefore co-ordinate in their effort to break the vicious circle, for “wherever 
the veil is lifted, there light streams in and the spell of darkness is broken.” 
The book while written to social workers speaks to all who care to see 
mankind better and happier. Recreation workers who perhaps oftener than 
others are accused of breaking up the family will find the book both com- 
forting and suggestive, for the author recognizes the need of playgrounds 
and play for children, of recreation for all to aid in making the individual 
and the family the helpers instead of the helped. Dr. Devine’s splendid 
faith is inspiring: “From many campaigns against specific causes of poverty, 
one victory—the early and complete abolition of poverty.” 


TOYS AND GAMES 
By ANpDrREw ByurmMan, Maplewood, Mass. Price, $.75. 


This book consists of blueprint drawings and specifications for making 
different toys and games. With the aid of a teacher or an older boy at 
first, boys from seven to twelve years of age would find interesting occupa- 
tion work for the playground, the vacation school or the home. Few tools 
and cheap, common material, such as old boxes, spools, and clothespins are 


used. 
THE BOY AND HIS CLUBS 


By Wriii1am McCormick. Published by Fleming H. Revell Co., New York City. 
Price, $.50, net 

Recognizing the successes and failures of the Boys’ Brigades, the Boy 
Scouts, the Sunday School class, the Y. M. C. A., the author yet finds a 
multitude of boys outside these deserving thoughtful consideration. “And 
it is these boys unreached by the Y. M. C. A., untouched by the church, 
uninfluenced by the home; unaffected by other agencies, who need an 
evening club life, and of whom this club life may be the making.” Frankly 
religious, yet providing “a good time in a respectable way” the boys’ club, 
says the author, “versatile and protean, with diversity and variety, can hold 
its boys permanently, and even in their manhood prove a potent force to 
hold them to their ideals.” The value of the book to recreation workers 
lies in its sympathetic understanding of boy nature. 
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FRESH AIR AND HOW TO USE IT 


By Tuomas Sprees Carrincton, M.D. Published by the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 105 East 22nd Street, New York City. 1912 
Dr. Carrington’s book contains one chapter devoted to roof playgrounds, 
setting forth the need of greater air spaces, the advantages of pure air, and 
the availability of roofs which are not yet in use. Suggestions are given 
for construction, flooring and shelter covering. Excellent cuts of the various 
types of roof playgrounds are given. 


CHILD LABOR IN CITY STREETS 


By Epwarp N. Cropper. Published by The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Price, $1.25, net 

The book is a strong plea for extending the regulation of child labor 
to those occupations which keep children on the streets. “The street was 
never intended for a playground, nor a field for child labor. Child labor 
in city streets must be abolished, but at the same time co-operation with 
other movements is necessary before a satisfactory solution of the problem 
can be assured. A movement to prohibit street work by children should give 
impetus to that which seeks to make the public school a social center, and 
especially to that for public vacation schools. Many of the homes of city 
children very largely lack the element of attractiveness which is so essential 
in holding children under the influence of their parents, and this want must 
be filled as far as possible by making the school an instrument not merely 
for instruction, but also for the entertainment and socializing of the entire 
neighborhood. 

“Again, the regulating of street trading should be undertaken jointly 
with the movement to supply adequate playground facilities. Playgrounds 
are not a municipal luxury, but a necessary. Children must have some 
suitable place for recreation. It is not a function of the street to furnish 
the space for play, and as children cannot and should not be kept at home 
all the time, it follows that ground must be set apart for the purpose. On 
these points a British report says: ‘We have no doubt that insanitary homes 
and immoral surroundings, with the want of any open spaces where the 
children could enjoy healthy exercise and recreation, are strong factors in 
determining towards evil courses in the cases of the children of the poor.’ * 
The need for more playgrounds in Chicago was partially supplied by having 
one block in a congested district closed to traffic during August, 1911, so 
that children could play there without risking their lives, from eight 
in the morning to eight in the evening. In providing this emergency play- 
ground, Chicago has set an example that will undoubtedly be imitated by 


other cities.” 
THE JONATHAN PAPERS 


By ExtsaseTH Woopsripce. Published by Houghton Mifflin Co., New York and 
Boston. Price, $1.25, net 


It must have been written for recreation workers, for is not every 
recreation worker thrilled by the dedication “to all perfect comradeship 


* Report of Interdepartmental Committee on the Employment of Children during 
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wherever its joyous spirit is found?” Those working to increase the possi- 
bilities of perfect comradeship and make its joyous spirit found in many 
phases deserve the exquisite pleasure of seeing canoeing, duck-hunting, 
tramping in the rain, fishing, firelight dreams, through the eyes of Jonathan’s 
companion. There is something deliciously leisurely about all of the pas- 
times of “Jonathan and I.” In fact, the author—she seems more like a 
personal correspondent than an author—announces in the foreword her 
faith in the wisdom of taking dessert first—of being willing and able to 
shun the voice of Duty occasionally and to seize pleasures at the golden 
moment, not “covering their gleaming raiment with sad-colored robes, and 
visiting them with half-averted faces.” 

The reader must have a little of the play spirit, a touch of poetic 
fancy, a gleam of subtle humor—with these he will declare The Jonathan 
Papers the very glorification of the spirit of play. 


THE REPORT OF THE HUDSON COUNTY PARK COMMISSION 
Published by the Jersey City Printing Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

This report is suggestive to other Commissions who may be desiring 
to provide parks for an entire county. Foremost in the plan of this Com- 
mission was the desire to locate parks throughout the county so as to benefit 
all parts. The booklet gives the plan of the parks, pictures of attractive 
spots, report of the landscape architect and suggestions for park buildings, 
such as band-stands and shelter-houses. At the back is a table answering 
many inquiries made as to the number of miles in gravel paths and drive- 
ways, the number of acres in water, in lawn and meadow, in athletic fields 
and playgrounds, in picnic grounds and woods. 


REPLANNING SMALL CITIES 
By Joun Noten. Published by Baker and Taylor, New York City. Price $2.50. 


Mr. Nolen has gathered his plans for beautifying six cities into a 
volume called “Replanning Small Cities”: Six typical studies, comprehensive 
plans for streets, parkways, and thoroughfares, for playgrounds and public 
recreation grounds, and many excellent illustrations are given. 


THE CONSTRUCTION AND FLYING OF KITES 
By Cuartes M. Mitier. Published by Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. 1909 


A novel play day not much used in playgrounds as yet is the Kite Day, 
successfully conducted in the public schools of Los Angeles. It grew out 
of the desire of the teacher of manual training to stimulate “home occupa- 
tion” work and has proved valuable in developing inventiveness, skill and 
clean sport. Mr. Miller, the originator of the Kite Day in Los Angeles, 
gives detailed directions for making and flying kites of various kinds—from 
those of plain surface, with or without tails, to those of various humorous 
or artistic shapes and designs—butterfly, owl and bat kites; banner, brownie, 
ship kites; dragon kites and windmill kites. Suggestions are also given for 


a Kite Tournament. 
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The following list contains the names of persons who have indi- 
cated to the Playground and Recreation Association of America that 
they desire to engage in recreation work. A brief statement is given in 
each case in regard to training and experience, and the names of people 
who are acquainted with them and their work. 


* Indicates that the applicant desires a position as supervisor. 
+ Indicates that the applicant desires a position for the entire year. 


= Indicates that the applicant will consider a position either for the summer 
or the entire year. 


Aguirre, E. C., Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 
Training: Graduate University School. oe wm College, one year. 
Experience: Assistant Physical Director, Y. M. C. A., Mexico City. 
References: Dr. J. H. McCurdy, Springfield, 
G. I. Babcock, Y, M. C. A., Mexico City, Mexico. 


*t Ashbaugh, Russell G., 372 Fairgreen Ave., Youngstown, Ohio. 


Training: Graduate high school and Brown University, 1913. 
Experience: Taught swimming and athletics. Captain college football team. 
Playground director, two summers. 
References: Dr. N. H. Chaney, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Otis Randall, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 


Baker, Leland V., 5 Huntington Street, Concord, New Hampshire. 


Training: Graduate high school. School Commerce and Banking, one year. 
Springfield College, one year. 
Experience: Business experience, two years. 
References: Dr. J. H. McCurdy, Springfield, Mass. 
Wm. FP. Fiske, North Main St., Concord, N. H. 


t Bassett, Anita, Fontana, Wisconsin. 


Training: Graduate Kindergarten Training School. Course Chicago School 
Civics and Philanthropy. 
Experience: Settlement Kindergartner, four years. Club work, one year. 
References: Josephine Schain, Public Library, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mrs. B. H. Roderick, Associated Charities, Minneapolis. 


t Batterson, William A., 308 West 59th Street, New York City. 


Training: Graduate high school and New York Normal School Physical Edu- 
cation. Playground course. 
Experience: Playground director, New York City, two years. Director 
Carmin Street Public Gymnasium. 
References: Bascom Johnson, 51 Chambers Street, New York City. 
Miss Marion Carter, 310 West 59th Street, New York City. 


t Bayliss, Kern, 719 West Adams Street, Macomb, Illinois. 


Training: Course physical training, Oberlin College. Playground course, 
Western Illinois Normal School. 
Experience: Teacher, six years. Dances and games with Normal classes. 
Originating games. 
References: Miss N. B. Lamkin, Macomb, Illinois. 
Miss S. B. Davis, Macomb, Illinois, 


Birch, Evelyn M., 428 West 20th Street, New York. 


Training: New York State Normal College. New York School Expression. 
New York Normal School Physical Education. 
Experience: Kindergartner, five years. Physical training ard elocution, five 
years. 
References: M. T. Craven, 978 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 
H. H. Chapman, Corning, New York. 


Bradigan, May M., 1629 West Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Training: Graduate Normal School and Temple University. Playground 
course, 
Experience: Playground director, Philadelphia, four summers. 
References: Margaret Muntz, 1515 West Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dr. Turton, White Plains, New York. 
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¢ Brice, Helen L., 684 Stuyvesant Avenue, Irvington, New Jersey. 
Training: Graduate high school. Physical training and playground courses. 
Experience: Settlement work, one summer. Playground director, three 
summers. 
References: D. I. Kelly, Supervisor Essex County Parks, Newark, New 
Jersey. 
J. N. Richards, Y. M. C. A., Middletown, Connecticut. 


Davidson, Alice J., 33 High Street, Saco, Maine. 

Training: Graduate and Post Graduate, Emerson College of Oratory. Sar- 
gent and Posse Gymnasium, one year each. Folk dancing 
and aesthetic dancing. 

I:xperience: Teacher, two years. 

References: Linwood P. Hosley, Abbot Village, Maine. 

Sara Hodnett, Mount de Chantal Academy, Wheeling, West 
Virginia. 


* Eadie, John G., Y. M. C. A. College, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Training: Springfield College, two years. 
Experience: Business experience, four years. Physical director, two years. 

Play director, two summers. Boys’ work, one year. 
References: Prof. G. B. Affleck, Springfield, Mass. 
W. E. Stark, Hackensack, New Jersey. 


+ Flinn, Hazel Frances, 1459 25th Street, Detroit, Michigan. 
Training: Graduate high school and Normal School of Physical Education. 
Playground course. 
Experience: Director swimming, one summer. 
References: Dr. Mable Otis, Tri-City Sanitarium, Moline, Illinois. 
Harry T. Watson, Rochester University, Rochester, New York. 


*{t Gammon, Montague, M. A., Lynbrook, New York. 

Training: College graduate, three years graduate study. 

Experience: Principal public schools, five years: physical training director, 
ten years. Organized, directed ten playgrounds, Trenton, two 
seasons. Lecturer on play, Normal School, four years. 

References: Dr. E. Mackey, Superintendent of Schools, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Miss M. F. Carter, New York Normal School Physical Education, 
308 West 59th Street, New York. 


+ Gedney, Carrie Marie, 54 Beach Avenue, Mamaroneck, New York. 
Training: Graduate Froebel Normal Kindergarten School. 
Experience: Kindergartner, six years. 
References: Rey. Frank F. German, Mamaroneck, New York. 
Mrs. W. S. Johnson, Post Road East, Mamaroneck, New York. 


¢ Groff, Eleonore M., 460 East Wabasha, Winona, Minnesota. 
Training: Graduate University of Wisconsin. Playground and 
Training courses. 
Experience: Social work in rural districts. 
References: Blanche M. Trilling, 417 Sterling Place, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Katherine S. Alvord, Chadbourne Hall, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Physical 


* Hickox, Edward J., Y. M. C. A. College, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Training: Graduate University. Two summers’ special work, physical train- 
ing, folk dancing, games. College, Springfield, one year. 
Experience: Teacher and athletic coach, seven years. Organized and directed 
playground work, one summer. 
References: Marshall Moore, Fort Collins, Colorado. 
H. E. Black, Eaton, Colorado. 


* Hill, Laurence S., 636 Fourth Street, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Training: Graduate State Normal School, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. Phys- 
ical Training and Playground Courses, Harvard Summer 
School. 
Director Physical Training. Public Schools, Niagara Falls, N. Y.., 
two years. Superintendent Playgrounds, Niagara Falls. 
Dr. D. A. Sargent, Harvard University. Cambridge, Mass. 
Dr. E. E. Gillick, Niagara Falls, New York. 


Experience : 


References: 
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Holloway, D. Ayers, Y. M. C. A., Troy, New York. 


Training: Student Mt. Hermon School. Scoutmaster’s course, Silver Bay. 

Experience: Secretary Boy Scouts, Troy, one year. Boys’ Camp, four 
summers. 

S. F. Lester, Mason City, lowa. 


References: $ 
Rev. George E. Mayers, Troy, New York. 


Latham, Agnes Corrinne, 2306 North 13th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Training: Graduate high school and Mansfield Normal Playground classes, 
Philadelphia. 
Experience: Teacher, public schools, eleven years. Ilayground director, 
three summers. 
1 References: Mrs. Charles Odiorne, Portland, Maine. 
Mrs. Turton, White Plains, New York. 


Livingston, Lena, Newton, Iowa. 
Training: Graduate high school. Teachers College two years. Vlayground 
Course. 
Experience: Student assistant physical director one season. 
References: H. F. Pasini, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Helen R. Hallingby, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 


+ Lord, Helen Tucker, 96 North 18th Street, East Orange, New Jersey. 


Training: Graduate Smith College, 1911. Lectures School for Social 
Workers 1911-12. 
Experience: Settlement work, Denison House and College Settlement, twelve 
months. Playground director, one summer. 
References: Lincoln Rowley, City Hall, East Orange, N. J. 
Geraldine Gordon, 93 Tyler Street, Boston, Mass. 


*+ McGovern, Frank B., 75 Chelsea Street, East Boston, Massachusetts. 


Training: Graduate high school. College, one year. Senior, Posse Normal 
School. 
Experience: Playground director, vne summer, Athletic director, six months. 
Boys’ club work. 
References: J. Leonard Mason, Newark, New Jersey. 
Baroness Rose Posse, Posse Normal School, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Mann, Claudia L., Georgetown Club, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 


Training: Graduate high school. Ethical Culture School, two years. 
Experience: Kindergartner, two years. Playground assistant, one summer ; 
director, one summer. 
References: Miss J. P. Arnold, Georgetown Club, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 
Rev. H. J. Kerr, West North Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 
Dr. Saree Long, South Washington St., Wilkes-Barre, Pennsyl- 
vania., 


*+ Nutting, Lois, 110 Riverside Drive, New York City. 
Training: Vassar College, two years. Training in kindergarten and play- 
ground methods. Specialist in folk and aesthetic dancing. 
Experience: Settlement, one year. Director recreation pier, one summer ; 
playground, one summer. Club dancing classes. 
References: Miss M. S. Stevens, 1123 Broadway, New York City. 
Mr. T. D. Walsh, Secretary, S. P. C. C., New York City. 


* Parker, Jacob, 1127 Boston Road, New York City. 
Training: Graduate Pesse Gymnasium. 
Experience: Physical director high school, thirteen years. Director Play- 
ground, two years. 
References: George E. Johnson, Playground Association, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. H. Denbigh, Morris High School, New York City. 


* Payne, James W., Springfield College, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Training: Springfield College, three years. Chautauqua, one summer. 
Specialized in folk dancing. 
Experience: Director physical training, two years. Playground supervisor, 
two summers. 
References: Dr. Dwight Holbrook, Ossining, New York. 
Henry Putnam, Amsterdam, New York. 
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t Plank, Clarence C., Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 
Training: Graduate high school and Lawrence college. 
Experience: High school teacher and athletic coach, one year. 
playground, one summer. 
References: C. T. Booth, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
J. Cahill, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 


Director 


‘ Sanford, Mabel L., 226 Grove Place, Utica, New York. 
Training: Graduate high school. Kindergarten Training School. Courses 
play and folk dancing. 


‘ Experience: Experienced Kindergartner. Teacher folk dancing, Utica play- 
i grounds, three seasons. 

: References: Gladys Abbott, 25 Summit Place, Utica, New York. 

; Sara E. McGucken, 19 Lansing Street, Utica, New York. 


*t Skillman, Ethel, 1326 Watchung Avenue, Plainfield, New Jersey. 
Training: Graduate high school. Playground course, School of Philanthropy. 
iy Experience: Playground director, two seasons. Teacher folk dancing, recrea- 
tion pier. Volunteer camp work. 
References: J. Paul Dresser, 423 West 43d Street, New York. 
Herbert E. Parker, Plainfield, New Jersey. 


Steindorf, Elsie, 103 Asher Street, Lafayette, Indiana. 
Training: Graduate Purdue University. Specialized in manual training and 
domestic science. 
Experience: Teacher, one year. Now supervisor, domestic science. 
References: G. L. Roberts, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 
F. B. Pearson, 55 East Main Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


* Stephenson, Fred, Y. M. C. A. College, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


Training: Springfield College, one year. 
Experience: Business experience, six years. 
Playground director, one year. 
References: E. R. Wilson, London, Ontario. 
Judge McKay, Port Arthur, Ontario. 


Physical director, four years. 


Stone, George Charles, Y. M. C. A., Boston, Mass. 
Training: Preparatory schools. Springfield College, one year. 
Experience: Physical director, Boys’ Work, two years. 
References: Dr. A. E. Garland, Y. M. C. A., Boston, Mass. 

Milo F. Brown, Y. M. C. A., Gloucester, Mass. 


* Wilson, Benjamin Van Lew, Y. M. C. A. College, Springfield, Mass. 


Training: Graduate Yale Summer School Physical Education. Student 
Harvard and Lake Geneva Summer Schools. Springfield Col- 
lege, one year. 

Experience: Physical director, eleven years. 

References: J. H. McCurdy, Springfield, Mass. 

W. G. Anderson, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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Medart’s Steel Playground Apparatus 


is illustrated and described in catalog Y, just off the press. This is 
the finest catalog ever issued on this subject. It is valuable as a 
guide to the proper equipment of the playground. It covers appa- 
ratus of most modern design and construction. A copy of this 
catalog is free for the asking. 


Our booklet “The Story of My Ideal Playground” treats*a 
subject of interest ina unique way. This booklet will be furnished in 


quantity whenever it can be used to advantage. Have you seen it ? 


Can we help you decide any problem of playground equip- 
ment? Our experience has been wide and varied. We are 


often able to make valuable suggestions. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Gymnasium aod 
Playground Outfitters 


Steel Lockers 


DeKalband President Sts. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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READ 


The Playground 


The only publication in America devoted exclusively to the 
recreation movement. 


PLAYGROUND AND 


RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
OF AMBRICA Price $2.00 a year 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


The Real Test of a Typewriter 


is what it does and how Jong it does it. No matter what you pay, 
this must be the basis of your purchase. Think, then, of the 
record of thousands of Royal Standard Typewriters in the stren- 
uous “grind” of railroad, insurance, and big corporation offices, 
and in important departments of the United States Government. 
This record proves beyond question or doubt that the Royal 
measures up to the highest standard known among typewriters 
—in materials, workmanship, endurance, speed, action, quality 
of work, and general adaptability. 


The Best Built Typewriter in the World 


Our GUARANTEE: That the Royal Standard Typewriter is made of the highest grade materials 
obtainable and by the most skillful workmen money can hire. That it will do work of the best 
quality for a greater length of time at less expense for upkeep than any other typewriter, regard- 
less of price. This guarantee attached to every machine. 


Write for the Royal Book 


Then prove the big meaning of the Royal Record and the big economy of Royal Price by having a 
machine demonstrated in your own office. No obligation whatever. Write New York office. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Royal Typewriter Bldg, New York Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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ASK FOR THE BEST playground apparatus, and the world’s 
play authorities point to Spalding All-Steel. 

BECAUSE Spalding All-Steel has for seven years defied weather 
and the small boy (a formidable combination you'll admit). 
AND THESE MEN who have had years of satisfaction with 
Spalding All-Steel have put down in a little book their expert 
opinions of apparatus so that you might benefit by their experi- 
ence. 

WRITE US to send your copy of the little book, as well as the 
new catalog of All-Steel Apparatus. 


The trade-mark that 


guarantees satisfaction 


A. G. SPALDING BROS,., Inc. 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 


S 


RECREATION CONGRESS 
Richmond, Virginia 


May 6-10, 1913 


AT A RECREATION CONGRESS 


Five hundred local committees have been 
appointed. Enthusiastic workers not only 
from America but from foreign countries will 
be present. Will you not come? 

PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
1 Mapison AVENUE, NEW YorK City 
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